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which, in seeming alliance with modern science, threatened in the last 
half of the nineteenth century to desecrate all the sanctities of human 
life, and to make of man himself a mere object of the natural uni- 
verse. In those stormy days, Martineau was the champion and de- 
fender of spiritual faith. This was his distinctive service to the 
English-speaking world : this, and not the construction of a new 
philosophical theory. Readers of the volume before us, who have 
been students of Martineau' s works, will feel that Mr. Jackson does 
not adequately apprehend that difference. T p Schurman 

Essai sur Vimagination creatrice. Par Th. Ribot, Membre de 

l'lnstitut, Professeur au College de France. Paris, Alcan, 1900. — 

pp. iii, 304. 

Though the author does not tell us so, we may presume that this 
monograph is a chapter in his larger work covering the entire field of 
psychology, another chapter of which is represented by his work on 
the Evolution of General Ideas. The present essay is characterized by 
all the lucidity and fluency of description that belong naturally to Pro- 
fessor Ribot' s psychological writings ; and if one occasionally suspects 
that the analysis underlying the graceful superstructure might go a 
little deeper, and be a little more adequate, one hardly knows at what 
points to adduce evidence justifying the suspicion. 

An analysis of the process of creative imagination is the special 
problem of the first part of the essay. In the second part, the subject 
is treated genetically, while the third section of the book is devoted to 
a descriptive study of the various types of creative activity. At the 
outset, the motor character of the process is emphasized : we are told 
that creative imagination "has its origin and its principal source in 
the tendency of images to objectify themselves, or more simply, in the 
motor elements inherent in the image." This accords with the 
fashion in psychological science at present : ' motor elements ' are 
peculiarly satisfactory things to appeal to in the way of explanation. 
But certainly their presence is not a mark that distinguishes the cre- 
ative imagination from other mental processes. The essential char- 
acter of creative imagination consists, as Professor Ribot himself shows 
in his admirable later analysis, in the fact that through the dominance 
of a single idea, new apperceptive systems are built up. Of course 
the ideas and images concerned tend to objectify themselves, as they 
do in passive imagination, in reasoning, in any kind of mental proc- 
ess ; and equally of course the objectification involves motor elements. 
But these are no mark of creative as distinguished from other activity. 
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Similarly, when M. Ribot draws an analogy between creative imagina- 
tion and will, saying that "the imagination is in the intellectual order 
what the will is in the order of movements," the analysis seems inade- 
quate. Creative imagination is the will, as much as anything is will ; 
it is not merely analogous to it. 

The three factors involved in the process to be discussed are, ac- 
cording to our author, an intellectual, an emotional, and an unconscious 
factor. The treatment of these factors is of course equivalent to an- 
swering the question : How is it that new combinations of ideas 
can be formed ? What are the agencies that break up and recombine ? 
The intellectual factor M. Ribot finds in the two-fold process of dis- 
sociation and association, the latter being of course chiefly association 
by similarity, since contiguity would tend for the most part to rein- 
state the old combinations. The emotional factor reduces itself to 
association based on similarity of affective tone, which suggests the 
author's favorite doctrine of affective memory. Most of the objections 
that have been made to this doctrine have been from the point of view 
of the thorough -going analysis which recognizes only two affective 
qualities, and hence supposes that affective elements have in them- 
selves too little variety to serve as associative links. But whether one 
finds more than two primitive feeling qualities or not, it is impossible 
to deny that associative processes fall into two great groups : one 
where the associative links are derived from the more intellectual 
senses, such as sight and touch, and are, therefore, weak in feeling 
tone ; the other where the links consist in obscure and complicated 
groups of organic sensations, with strong affective coloring. This 
latter group may be called that of emotional associations, and no one 
can doubt that it is enormously influential in imaginative processes. 

As regards the third factor, there are cases where neither intellectual 
nor emotional analogy suffices to explain the formation of new groups. 
Here Professor Ribot appeals to "the unconscious factor." Whether 
its nature is physiological or subpsychological he does not decide ; 
but it functions chiefly in the process of mediate association, and in 
that "summation of tendencies to recall" termed by Ziehen "constel- 
lation." Touching the disputed fact of mediate association, the 
author suggests that a phenomenon so evident in ordinary normal ex- 
perience cannot justly be rejected because it does not yield itself under 
the artificial conditions of laboratory experiment — a suggestion with 
which the present reviewer heartily concurs. 

There remains to be discussed in the analytic part of the book, the 
'principle of unity'; that is, the power that a single idea or group 
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of ideas possesses which enables it to dominate consciousness and effect 
a rearrangement there. This power resides, of course, largely in the 
affective tone which such an idea possesses ; and the dominating force 
exerted by an idea may range from the minimum of unifying power 
displayed in reproductive imagination to the extreme of obsession. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on Professor Ribot's study of the develop- 
ment of imagination in animals, in the child, and in the race. The 
most interesting point in his treatment of animal imagination is the 
tatement that the motor combinations of play are the proper field in 
which to study the creative processes of the lower animals. The 
imagination of the child is traced through the four stages of illusion, 
animism, play, and romantic invention. After having reached its 
maximum, creative imagination both in the child and in the race 
undergoes a critical stage of transition, and a final stage of becoming 
rationalized. 

In the third section of the book, the various types of imagination are 
grouped under the two general categories of plastic, and diffluent. 
Plastic imagination takes for its materials sharply denned images, 
visual, motor, and tactile ; its forms of association are objective, and 
the feeling element is subordinate. The materials of diffluent imag- 
ination are "emotional abstracts"; its forms of association are sub- 
jective, depending on "remote analogies or accidental contiguities." 
Plastic imagination is used in painting and the allied arts, in science, 
in practical invention, and in certain forms of literary art ; it is dis- 
played in the mythology of Greece. The typical instance of diffluent 
imagination is of course musical composition ; it is found also in litera- 
ture of the mythical and symbolist type, and in the mythology of the 
Hindoos. The two forms never occur in the same individual. This 
distinction seems to be a very real one, and it is not invalidated by 
any difference of opinion as to the nature of emotional abstracts. 
Professor Ribot describes them as consisting of aspects, qualities, or 
attributes chosen " because they please or displease us in some way." 
The phrase undoubtedly implies that there exists a considerable num- 
ber of affective qualities; but those who hold that objects cannot 
please or displease us in more than one way, may still admit the exist- 
ence of emotional abstracts, based, not on the connection of objects 
with peculiar feeling tones, but on their connection with peculiar 
groups of organic sensations, i. e., peculiar moods. 

Finally, certain more special forms of these two general types are 
studied in the later chapters of the book. Imagination in its mythical, 
scientific, mechanical, commercial, and social or Utopian applications, 
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is discussed and described in accordance with the principles previously 
established. And in the last chapter M. Ribot makes the existence 
of creative activity dependent on two factors : the force of human 
needs, appetites, and desires ; and the possibility of a spontaneous re- 
vival of images grouped into new combinations. If one may make a 
rather insignificant criticism as a last word, the term ' spontaneous ' 
does not seem to add any force to the above expression. The revival 
of images is never spontaneous, certainly not if one invokes the aid of 
an 'unconscious factor'; and the difference between ordinary recall 
and what takes place in creative imagination is rather that in the latter 
case the combinations, besides being new, are crystallized around a 
single idea, the ' principle of unity ' so well discussed by M. Ribot in 
an earlier chapter. 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 



